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crossbreds are also affected by the same environmental com-
plexes as apply to purebreds, and the fact of crossbreeding
serves to merge or to extend the spheres of influence of the
dominating factors operating on the parental breeds.
It is interesting to note the parallel in plant breeding,
where it has become almost axiomatic that the forms suited
to the particular conditions, of soil, climate, demand, inter-
relationships with partners or competitors, etc., must be
selected, so that the fine adjustment or adaptation of species
or strain to environment can be achieved. Yet it is sometimes
held that this aspect can be neglected in animal breeding,
improvement and introduction, presumably in the belief that
the techniques of husbandry can completely override all other
factors. (This theory is frequently advanced in relation to the
restocking of devastated regions.) Furthermore, the plant
breeder and grower recognises that the different species and
strains do not respond uniformly to changes in habitat; a
variety which is, for instance, highly productive, or is disease
resistant, in one locality is not necessarily superior in produc-
tion, or may be susceptible to disease, in another area. The
animal breeder has frequently overlooked the similar situations
which can apply in his stock and has yet to gain the same
precision as that of the plant breeder in dealing with this
phase of his work.
The environmental complex is never static. Stock improve-
ment, in so far as it is a matter of securing more satisfactory
adaptation, is a continuous process of importation : of new
ideas of the desirable gene complexes and frequencies from
among the existing genes, or of fresh genes or gene combina-
tions, to established populations or breeds; of stock with the
desired genes to new countries and developing populations ;
and to both these, of new ideas and progressive methods in
husbandry. The last can have major effects, and it is usually
difficult to distinguish between the parts of progress due to
genetic effects and those due to husbandry. In many cases it
is almost certain that improvement has been attributed to
breeding when it is largely due to better husbandry, as when
the gain has been so rapid at first as to be virtually impossible
of attainment by genetic means and has then only been
maintained, e.g. in milk yield in the latter part of the nineteenth